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Medieval Education The premier analysis of medieval European education is R. R.
Bolgar, The Classical Heritage and Its Beneficiaries from the Carolingian Age to the
2nd of the Renaissance, Harper Torchbooks, New York, 1964. It is required reading
for understanding the emergent forms of Western schooling. The socialization process
in medieval England is treated in Joan Simon, The Social Origins of English Education,
Routledge, London, 1970 (Humanities Press, New York, 1971). The perennial text-
books used to teach Latin from Roman to modern times are translated by Wayland J.
Chase, The Ars Minor ofDonatus, University of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1926, and
The Distichs ofCato, University of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1922.

The significance of medieval schools of court and cathedral is treated generally
by Haskins in The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, cited above, and by Paul
Abelson, The Seven Liberal Arts, Russell and Russell, New York, 1965. These schools
come to life in the recent studies of the people who were involved in them: Eleanor S.
Duchett, Alcuin, Friend of Charlemagne; His World and His Work, Macmillan, New
York, 1951; S. E. Easton, Roger Bacon and His Search fora Universal Science, Oxford
University Press, New York, 1952; and Daniel D. McGarry (ed.),/o/zrc of Salisbury's
Metalogician; a Twelfth Century Defense of the Verbal Arts of the Trivium, University
of California Press, Berkeley, 1962. Helen Waddell's novel, Peter Abelard, Holt, New
York, 1933, stresses personalities more than ideas but is still intriguing.

University Education On the rise of the universities the massive standard study is, of
course, Hastings Rashdall, Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, new ed., Oxford
University Press, New York, 1936, while the older (1928) but shorter and more
sprightly study is Charles Homer Haskins, The Rise of Universities, Henry Holt and
Co., New York, 1928 (reprinted by Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N.Y., 1965).
Three standard but more specialized studies are: Lynn Thorndike, University Records
and Life in the Middle Ages, Columbia University Press, New York, 1944; Pearl Kibre,
The Nations in the Medieval Universities, Medieval Academy of America, Boston,
1948; and Mary H. Mayer, The Philosophy of Teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas, Bruce,
Milwaukee, Wis.9 1929. Three newer studies on similar themes are: Helene Wieruszow-
ski, The Medieval University: Masters, Students, Learning, Van Nostrand, Princeton,
N.J., 1966; A. L. Gabriel, Garlandia: Studies in the History of the Mediaeval Universi-
ty, Medieval Institute, University -of Notre Dame, Indiana and Frankfort am Main,
1969; and Gordon Leff, Paris and Oxford Universities in the Thirteenth and Four-
teenth Centuries, Wiley, New York, 1968.

CHAPTER VI.
THE FLORESCENCE OF THE WESTERN EDUCATIONAL TRADITION-
WITH INTIMATIONS OF MODERNITY (1400 A.D.-1700 A.D.)
The Onset of Modernity For various germinal and influential views of the intima-
tions of modernity in Europe, see such classic works as: R. H. Tawney, Religion and
the Rise of Capitalism; a Historical Study, Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1926; Max
Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, Scribner, New York, 1958;
and Preserved Smith, A History of Modern Culture, vol. 1, The Reformation, Holt,
New York, 1930. More recent studies that range over the whole context of the
fifteenth- to seventeenth-century period include: Franklin Le Van Baumer (ed.),Main
Currents of Western Thought, 3d ed., Knopf, 1970; Herbert J. Muller, Freedom in the